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Vocational training 
in the 

United Kingdom 



This paper gives a brief outline of the pre- 
sent vocational training provisions in the 
United Kingdom. For the information of 
readers the various government depart- 
ments and agencies which play a part In 
vocational education and training in the 
United Kingdom are listed below. 

The DepBrtment of Education and Science 
has responsibfllty In England and Wales 
for the education services comprising 
mainly the local edijcatlon authorities and 
the universities, and provides both initial 
full time education and eduoation after 
entry to employment 

The Scottish Education Department has 
the responsibility for education services in 
Scotland. 

The Department of Education has respon- 
sibility in Northern Ireland for the services 
provided by PES In England, and the 
administration is similar except that local 
education authorities are known as educ- 
ation and library boards in Northern Ire- 
land. 

The Training Services Agency as an execu- 
tive arm of the Manpower Services Com^ 
mission has responsibility for vocational 
training in England, Scotland and Wales. 

The Department of Manpower Services has 
direct responsibility for vocational training 
in Northern Ireland, 
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L liistorical lLickgr()und 



The United Kingdiim'^ further i^dLicaiion sysium griginated 
in a varity o\ hiiliaiiv^s in ihc early ninuleenth ccnlLiry 
dwsigncd to meet the whiijlenge of the IndListriul RevolLition. 
C entral Ciovcrnmenl has been involved in the pronioiion of 
tejhnical eduwation and the moniioriny of sinndurds 
lificluding the responsibility for certain uxaminations) since 
the iH^Os. and loea! authorities have been emppwercd to 
'^upply or NLippon iechnieal instruction sinee the 1890;^. 
Since 1925 the tfovernment has also operated its own 
ttosernment Training Centres hot for most of this time the 
centre^ have been primarily concerned with social raihei^ 
than econoniie objective^. During the period before the 
'second workl war the Cicngrnrnent Training Centres svere 
seen as a w;i\ or '?alin^ with the prohleni of unemplovmenl 
raiho! than ovcruominy a nhortage of skilled manpower. 

fUmeser during the pa^t ten sears it has been increasingly 
recogni/ed that the en^ploynient and training services also 
have a vital eeiinomic role to plav. 

Under the 1944 lulLicanon Act the provision of fiirthcr 
education becanic a statutory dut\ of local cdiicatron 
authorities and the years following the second world war 
saw a great inercase m the demands made on the system j 
largely froni cx-scrvice men. It Was during this period that 
the emphasis shifted somewhat from the predominanily part- 
time lechnieal courses of the pre-war years. The new pat- 
tern included a suhsiantial proportion of advanced and full- 
time study, with mcreasing nunibers following courses in 
preparation for the external degree examinations of London 
University. 

By P>4H the Government of the day was facing the hard 
po^t-ssar realities of limited resoLirccs and it was clearly 
inipossible to rai^e !he school leaving age from 14 to 15 
and to introduce eompulsory part-time education to 18. 
By the early 195f)^ it was apparent that resoLirees for 
building in further education would have to be closely 
related to the expansiiui of day-release edueulion for yoLnig 
employees in indusiry. That expression necessarily depend- 
ed on the willingness r^f the employer to release his em- 
ployees, which depended in turn on his perception of the 
need tor training. 

The expansion of day-release edLication in the 1050s niennt 
a siyniticant improvement in the working conditions and 
education opportunities of all those whose employers gave 
them time to stutly without loss of pay. In place of three 
evenings a week at night school after a fLill day's work, 
students h;id a whole day on their subjeets and usiicilly some 
time to develop skills in speech and writing and to gain a 
h:((cr understanding of the economic, social and political 
CiintCNt of working life. As eollegeH acquired new and 
barter facilitres students had :^ chance to acquire svider 
rractical soil's and to barn to apply ihem In almost ideni 
working conditions. 

louring the 1950^ and 1960s government was increasingly 
active in the field of technical education and there was pres- 
sure from industry to develop training schemes and to take 
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advaniagy of the faeilitics increasingly offered In the col- 
Icges. Hmployees were classified as tegbnologists, iech= 
nicianN. craftsmen, and operatives itntl appropriate pro= 
graninies of t'uriher education and training were designed 
for them. 

Practically every analysis of the labour market undertaken 
during this period had pointed out that even when the 
demand for labour is relatively low. agule shortages of 
particular skills have persisted and that these have retarded 
economic growth. Successive Governments have advocated 
inereased training as 4m effective method of contributing 
to the solution of the problem. 

The Government Training Centres now renamed 'Skillccn- 
tres made a significant contribution to the post-w'ar reset- 
tiement and reconstruction programme, biU durinii the 
I -^50s, they re\ericd to their social ro!c training ex-service- 
men, the unemployed, and the disabled and by 1962 the 
number of centres had lallen to only 13 which provided less 
than 2 5()() trainig places, A programnie was initiated in 
h^63 to increase the nLmiher and econ^?/nic importance of 
training centres. SVith the encouragement of the Cover- 
ment and svith an increasing number of people who were 
willing to leave jobs to train for a skilled job or to upurade 
their existing skills the number of centres rose to forty 
by 1969, These forty centres providing nearly 10 000 
training places. 

Concern had been expressed about industries' ability to 
cope with the continuing .shortage of skilled labour and at 
the sanie time the increase in the number of school leavers 
which was expected around I960. The quality of training 
that induHtry woLild be able to provide under these con- 
ditions also caused concern. The doctrine that industrial 
training should be left entirely to industry was critized. as 
insufficient training was being done and it was feared that 
the economic cfiniate would lead to even less training being 
carried out. Too many firms relied on others to provide 
skilled workers and training. 

A committee chaired by Mr Robert Carr, was appointed to 
examine the problcnK In 1958 it reported that Industrial 
training should remain the responsibility of each industry, 
and that the CjOvernment*s effort.s should be directed to the 
improvement and expansion of facilities for further educa- 
tion. The committee also recommended that the Industrial 
Training Council should be established, to give guidance 
and information to industry on training qLiestions, Never- 
theless the Governnieni itself decided to stimulate interest 
in improving apprenticeship training methods and In April 
1960 a small number of classes to provide off-the-job 
training for first year apprentices in firms were opened at 
Ciovernment Training Centres to demonHtratc a pattern of 
training which svould appeal particiilarly to small firms. 
In the period tip to 196S some 3 800 apprentices were 
trained in this way. The longer term vidue of this initiative 
eame trom the increased recognition by industry of the 
value of off4he-job training for first year apprentices. 

The effect of these initiatives ba.sed on voluntary coopera- 
tion by industry was limited, and there was a general 
agreement on the need for institutional change. This was 
achieved by passing the Industrial Training Act (1964)* 



The Axl giiablcd fhi? Minister oi Luhonr to ^^cl up 

InUiiNiri:il Truiniiig HourdK (ITIK), They svcre ^ei three 
major objeetives: to see thnt an lidequ Ue amount of training 
svuH earrieJ oiiL lo improve the qua!):\' M trainini!. aiui 
*»preaU its cost mi^re (airly mgr industry. The b'^ards 
consisted of equal numbers of employer and trade union 
repre^encaiiscs phis a smaller number of eduwationalisl . 
The Hoards imposed a levy on tirms in their indus(r> and 
were able to pay grants in those enipioyer?^ who provided 
training lo an approveU siandard ^ei by the hourd. 

A review iinderiaken bs the neparinient of laii ploy men t in 
h>7i reached the conelusion that there had been a definite 
incrcanc in the total Nolume of training since i9n4 but was 
not able to esiiniate how niueh of the increase was due to 
the boards. The review alsn stated that there could he 
little doubt thai the boards hud Improved the quality 4ind 
cthc;eiivy oi tr^iininu. As a result of the biuirds' work 
training in industry had been improved in many ways, but it 
Hecanie inereasinyly apparent that althouuh the levy system 
had been neeessar)' to prompt the initial change in large 
seciiofi>* of industry, the lesson had now been learned. The 
system ertvisaged in the 1964 Act had in any case proved 
inappropriate when applied to small firms which many 
boards had been pressed to exempt from their le%'y schQmi.^, 
Thw difficidiies und inherent limitations to any system based 
on individual industries became apparent for example 
dealing with occLipations common to sevdral or all industries. 
Nor could it handle the problem of iCtraining people from 
declining industries to fit them for work elsewhere. 

In February 1972 the Government issued a onsultativc 
document 'Training for the Future' which proposed various 
changes including phasing out of the levy/ grant scheme, the 
setting up of a national training agency, and the introduction 
ot the Training Opporiunitics Scheme (TOPS). The mcw^ 
scheme wms intended to widen the range and level of skill 
of occupations for which iraining coiild be provided [ he 
Vocational training scheme continued biit was supplemented 
by various courses lasting up to 12 months. The Ciovcrn^ 
meni Training Centres were to by increased in nLmiher and 
in addttlon an increasing number of training places in educa- 
tional institutions and employers' establishments were of- 
fered. A target was set for the TOPS scheme to increase 
the numhjr o( people irained from 15 000 in 1^71 to 
60-7() nor) and to Inn 000 per year as soon as possible. 

Aft/^r consultation with the CBI. the TUC and other inter- 
ested bodies the Oovernment reviewed some of the propo= 
sals in 'Training for the Future' and annoLuiced its decision 
tn a White Paper which preceded the passing of the Em- 
pjoymenl and Training Act f 1973). 

A central feature of the Act was to set up the Manpower 
Services Commission (M.SCl* composed of representatives of 
industry, the trade imions, local government and education, 
this body to coordinate and direct the Training Services 
Agency. 

The Conimission 

fa) is responsible to the Secretary of State for cnipioynient: 

fb) administers the Oovcrniiient employment and training 
services, formerly part of the Department of Employ- 
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nient. ihrouyh its two e\ecuiis'^ arms, the \ uiing 
Services Agency ( i'SA) and the Kmployment Service 
Agjncy (ESA) 

(CI approves the pUins and budgets of these agencies and 
the ITBs and coordinates their activities. 

I he provisions* of the 1944 Education Act for compLdsory 
atiendance at further education colleges have never been 
brought into effect, and participation remains voluntary. 
A large number of young people leave school each year 
to enter employment below craft level requiring- -and offer* 
ing~litile or no further education and training. The ab- 
sence of provision for this group contriists wMth the consi- 
derable re?^ourees devoted to young people coniinLjing their 
full-time education or entering apprenticeships. The deve= 
lopnient of vocational preparation below craft level is 
receiving considerable attention by Governmeni agencies 
eoneerned. 



2. Geucral strttctttre of the edttcatiajtal and 
vocatiojictl trciining systems 

The educational system in the United Kingdom is diagrama- 
tically illustrated nt Diagram L The role of the secondary 
school Is to provide a general education prepare pupils for 
life in the community and to provide a basis for subsequent 
specialization. Therefore, although the secondary schooling 
may cover vocational elements, it is not a major participant 
in the vocational training process. 

Secondary school courses with vocational relevance include 
'secretarial studies (shorthand and audio typing), principles 
of accounts, accountings navigation-, scamDnship and nauti- 
cal knowledge; building drawing, svoodwork, metalv ork, 
engineering drawing' engineering science and applied 
mechanics. These courses are not available in all secondary 
schLiols and where they are available are not always exami- 
nable. Where a course is examinable it will be taught to 
a prescribed niiiional syllabus, otherwise not. 

Work experience and link courses. A relatively minor 
contribLition to general vocational training for school pupils 
is made by work experience and link courses, both of 
svhich have as their objective the introduction to secondary 
etiucution of an element of wider experience outside schooL 

1/mk courses, which are educational programmes jointly 
planned by secondary schools and further education colle- 
ges, again primarily for pupils in the last year of compulsory 
education, provide an introduction to the techniques and 
practices found in industry and can encouriigc some pupils 
to think of further education as the natLiral step on leaving 
schoor Courses may he organized on a day or 'block 
release' basis and may extend in total over a period of sonic 
12 sveeks. 

The division between further and higher education and voca- 
tional training is less distinct. Further education is a very 

3 
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The educaUonal syntem Id the United Kingdom 

Number m box indicates year m that insfitutign 
H Applies to Englflnd arid Wales only 

Appiips to England and Wales and Northern Ireland 

p 

M 

™ Apphos !o Enqiand and Wales and Scotland 
Bl Applies 10 Scotland only 

Ki 

Applies to Northern Ireland Only 
N ^ 

M 

^» Applies to whyie of UK 
U 

^ Maintaintd school (England and Wales), education authority schools 
( Scotland |. contrgiled schools {Nofthern Ireland) 

^ Direct grant schooii (England and Wales); grant aided schools 
(Scotland); vqluntafy grammar schgoii (Nofthern ifeland) 

I InQepend-snt schools (sometimes called ^Pnvaie^) 

i Gentrat Cerlificate of tducation i ^ _ 
J^..,, , ^ ^ ~ } Ordinary level 

I S^otiish Certificate of Education / 

I Certificate of Secondary Education (England and Wales and 
i Northern Ireland only). 

^ Qereral Certificate of Education Advanced level fEnqland and Wales 
and Northern Ireland only) 

+ Scottish CerTificate of Edycaiion Higher level. 

3 Secondary intermediiit in Northern Ireland 

In Scotland a fourth year is normally required for an honours degree in 
Q these iubjeetsi eoniequently the ages for higher degrees and diplorrias are 
one year higher than shown here, 

0 These courses may ilart at age t7 in Scotland 

□ Ordinary National Diplomai and Ordinary National Certificates: 

A Cny and Guilds of London fnstilute certificaies 

O Higher National Diplomas and Higher National Certificaies. 

^ Professional qualifieationf (some of degree level). 

Q First degrees. 

Postgraduaie qua'ilieationS: 

® Teaching qualifications 



To Univeriiiies, Advanced level coursei at furher edueatfon 
rnsiitulions, coll',fqes of Education 

Certain ichools (.'^riiy 

Source ilaborated from a diagram from the 

Depirtmtnt of Education and SCienct, London 



Source i 

Eiaboraied from a diagrani from the 
peparimQnt «f JBducation and Science, London 
Social Statistifei 5-1973, Stati^icai 
Office of the European Communities. 
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flc\ihlc pmccsi covering a wide ranye of courses for biu- 
dcnu ot all lusels of acadcmh; attainnicnr and all auo^ in 
vocational and acadyniic AubiQcU from eraft lo profyssional 
level and from ba>iw educational luvel lo first and hiuher 
deyruu^. Training and ihu vogational clenignts of furiher 
^^diicalion are uficn closgly comhincd in an iniegraiud pro= 
gramme of vocalion.iJ education and training. The situation 
i^ made more woniplex by the lack of a definition of boun- 
daries hetwecn further education and training and the fact 
that in certain in^unices colleger of further education assist 
mdu^tr;. by providing training in addition to further 
edujutum. 

Higher educ at ion which is norm ally defined as cdiieation to 
iini\cr^iiy degree le^cl also coders qualifications of both 
an academic and a vocational nature. 

I he nijjor part 4.)f vocational training in Great Britain is 
tinancctl afid undertake n by employers for their osvn 
Workers. Such training is encouraged and assisted as 
described in '^onie of the lollosving paragraphs. There are 
tuo imporiant exceptions to the general rule: the iniiuU voca= 
tuni.i! preparation for certain oecupations is an educational 
I unction fusuaiiy in relation to young people): and direct 
training ^ervice^ provided to meet individual (usually adult) 
needs are financed out of public funds, 

He-*ponsibiIity for the public provision of direct training 
services and for the slimulaiion and coordination of the 
national training efiort in England, Sgoiland and Wales rests 
with the Manpower Services Commission's executive arm, 
the Training Services Agency. The TSA's main aim Is: 

*To promote the devciopmeni of an efficient national train- 
ing system whieh contributes effectively to meeting the man- 
power needs of the economy and enables all people to Iiave 
training opportunities consistent with their capacities, desires 
and employment needs in preparation for and throughout 
their working lives'. 



2A. CiiFrunt legLslalion (fFpining) 

United Kingdom excluding Northern Ireland 

The principal legislation governing the provision of voca- 
tii>fial training iri llnglund. Scatland and Wales Is the 
Industrial Trainint; Act 1964 and the Employment and 
Training Act of 1 973. 

The iibjeciives of the Industrial Training Act were to ensure 
an 4idequate supply of properly trained men and wx^men 
at all leveN of indu^^iry: to secure an improvement in the 
quality and efficiency of training: to share the cost more 
gvenly between cniploycrs. The Act laid down that these 
r^Nijcfives would he achieved by the establishment of 
Indu'itrial I'raining Boards (ITBs)^ the arrangements for 
their operation were modified by the Employment und 
Training Act. under which GovernnicntLiJ responsibility for 
public training services piLssed to the Ntanpower Services 
Commissi ion. 



Northern Ireland 

.Separate legislation wuls provided for Northern Ireland by 
the JnduNtrial Training Act (Northern Ireland) 1964 and 
the Industrial Training Hoards which were established under 
this act operate independently of those covering the remain- 
der of the United Kingdom. The main difference is that 
all nine Industrial Training Boards are provided with an 
administrative and financial service by a central body* the 
Northern Ireland Training Executive, each board nominates 
one eniployer and one trade union representative to the 
executive and the Board Chairmen are all officio 
members. 



2,2. Present .situation 

It h:Ls been foimd helpful when look in u at the National 
Training System in the United Kingdom to consider a siniple 
model ot the major elements in the system, reflecting the 
institutional arrangements and sources of finance. Sec 
Diagram 2. 

L Full-tinio education. This has been incUided for two 
principal reasons. Firstly the nature and content of 
fulUtime education profoundly affects the subsequent 
vocational education and training required by individuals 
and their opportunity for choice. Secondly in some 
imporiant occupations training is carried out within the 
full-time education system. 

2. Initial job training. This can be divided into two parts, 
namely the basic induction training and the longer terrn 
training, which would include apprentice training* This 
component is mainly funded by Individual employers 
but is often provided by the colleges of further education. 

3. Internal labour market training. This component is of 
special importance because this is the main source of 
training people receive once launched on their working 
lives. It is almo4 entirely funded and largeiy provided 
by individual employers, But^ — =and this also is of spe- 
cial importance— as compared with component (2) there 
is a much greater incentive to an employer to provide 
eiu»ugh of this training once he perceives the need and 
understands how to meet it. It is usuany of direct 
benefit to the efficiency of the employer\s undertaking 
and because of its Job-specific character and iho much 
lower job mobirity of adult workers the risk to the 
employer of losing his investment is much smaller. The 
Industrial Training Boards are well placed to influence 
internal labour market training within the scope of the 
industries they cover. 

4, The Training OpporturMties Schenie (TOPS). This is a 
rapidly growing component in the systeni which is 
funded by Central Government through" taxation and is 
administered by the Training Services Agency. The 
truining is carried out in SkiJlcentres, Colleges of Further 
Education and some Employers' Establishments, (See 
Diagrams 3 and 4), 
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The national t raining K>sU*fn 
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DIAG 'AM 3 

Go%'crnm€Dt vorational bmining scheme 
50 — X 1000 



4f 



40 — 



Tumi number trained 



35 



Number trained in Skillqentres 



30 





DIAGRAM 4 
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TABLE 1 

Nos in Troining at GTCi In Northern Iriland 





No of Adults 
in Training 


No of Young 
Persons in Training 


No of Apprentices 
in Training 


To la Is 


30.9.70 


465 




1 318 


1 783 


30.9.71 


445 


65 


1 452 


1 962 „ 


30.9J2 


651 


no 


1 541 


2 302 


30.9J3 


696 


39 


1 067 


I 802 


30.9.74 


835 


39 


1 551 


2 425 


30,9,75 


988 


64 


1 721 


2 773 



TABLE 2 

Ooyemment vooitional training ichcme 





GTC/Sklllcentre 
standard 
courses 


Training 
sponsored by 
Employers 


Colleges of FE 
and private 
Colleges 


Employers 
establishment 


TOTAL 


Numbers 
trained in 
residential 
training 
centres 


1962 


3336 




758 


55 


4 149 


695 


1963 


3375 




827 


31 


4 233 


687 


1964 


4410 




1 047 


83 ^ 


5 540 


746 


1965 


6724 




1 042 


56 


7 822 


693 


1966 


8781 




872 


53 


9 706 


752 


1967 


10620 




830 


55 


11 505 


747 


1968 


12040 


23 


923 


45 


13 031 


804 


1969 


12591 


587 


834 


64 


14 076 


839 


1970 


12623 


3 043 


939 


43 


16 648 


807 


1971 


12759 


3 816 


1 624 


203 


18 402 


882 


1972 


16040 


4 092 


7 206 


4 896 


32 234 


877 


1973 


16897 


4 451 


16 009 


6 163 


43 520 


861 


1974 


171 17 


4 243 


21 692 


5 809 


48 861 


798 



3. Organization and contents of education 
and vocatio?ial training 



3,1. Tochnical and vocational education in further 
education establlihments 

Jn the United Kingdom technical and vocational education 
is provided by the further education establishments which 
form a very flexible systemi permitting anyone to acquire 
whatever standard of quaJifiQation his capabilities and 
available time allct¥. There are no age limits and basic 
qualifications can be acquired en route to more advanced 
coulees. In Engla?id and Wales alone there are nearly 700 

13 
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colleges of further education offering a wide variety of 
subjects— predominantly, but not solely, vocational—at all 
levels from basic shorthand and typing instructions to degree 
level and postgraduate work. Students may attend full- 
time, on a sandwich basis (when periods of study at college 
aJternate with periods of practical training in industi^) or 
part-time (particularly for apprentices). They may enter 
the colleges on leaving school or at any stage thereafter. 

Apart from a few specialist colleges the great majority of 
further education colleges are maintained or assisted by the 
local education authorities. Local authorities receive a 
substantial proportion of the cost of their education services 
from the central government. 



EduQailon at Institutions of further education is not froa but 
fees are generally low and do not cover the cost to the local 
uuthorities. The authorities are obliged by law to make 
awards at uniform rates covering the cost of maintenance 
and tuition, subject to parents* and students* income, to vir- 
tually all qualified students admitted to courses of first 
degree or equivalent level. Where other courses of further 
education are concerned, awards are discretionary, but in 
pra^itice the variui..in in rates and conditions between local 
authorities is not great. For young people under 18 years 
of age fees are often nominal and, in many cases, remitted 
entirely, 

FurthcT Education colleges in Great Britain include: 

(a) Twenty- nine polytechnics which have been formed in 
recent years as the main centres of higher education 
within the further education system. Courses of 
higher education within the further education system. 
Courses of higher education range from those Immed- 
iately above (GCE) advanced level or Ordinary Natio- 
nal Certificate, to those leading to first and higher 
degrees of the Council for National Academic Awards 
(CNAA) and to profes.sional qualifications of degree 
leveh 

(b) More than 500 other major further edugation colle^C'^ 
which offer both advanced courses and lower level 
courses for school leavers and adults^ these include 
GCE 'O' and 'A' levels which are more often taken at 
sehdoisr Many young workers are released on full pay 
by their employers for a day a week to attend courses 
at further education colleges, whilst a number of others 
arc freed by their employers to undertake short periods 
of full-time study, or block release. 

(c) Some 60 art colleges providing full-time and part-time 
courses, A number provide advanced level courses ^ 
starting at age 18, leading to the award of the Diploma 
in Art and Design, which is a qualification broadly 
equivalent in standarU to a university first degree. All 
existing Dip AD courses arc fulUtime three year, but 
from September 1973 four-year sandwich courses 
became available at some institutions. There are a 
wide variety of tw'o-year and three-year vocational 
courses which can be entered directly after leaving 
school at age 16 or later. Art and design courses are 
also provided at polytechnics and other further educa- 
tion establishments. 

(d) 41 agricultural colleges, of which 36 arc maintained by 
local education authorities. Most of the agricultural 
colleges provide part-time as well as full-time, sand- 
wich and block release courses, including courses 
leading to the award of the Ordinary National Diploma 
and the Higher National Diploma. Courses in agricul- 
ture are also provided in agricultural departments of 
further education colleges, 

(e) Four national colleges providing courses of higher 
education for particular industries. 

There are also very many evening institutes attended by 
over 1.5 million studenLs of all ages following either 
vocational or recreational couiSes. v4" • 

X 



3,2, Promotion and provision of training by govern** 
mental agencies 

3.2=1 The Training Services Agency 

The Training Services Agency is pursuing its aims described 
in part 2 through three programmes of activity. 

The TSAs first programme deals with the training needs of 
Industry. About two thirds of the working population 
comes within the scope of an industrial training board (see 
paragraph 3.2.2.). The Agency is developing a constructive 
partnership with the ITBs through contlnous dialogues on 
prioritieSs and problems and through assisting with the pre* 
paration of strategic plans. It provides", funds for the 
Board*s operating expenses; grants for certain key training 
activities; some direct training services; specialized expertise 
in selected areas; planning information from national 
sources. 

Sectors of employment not covered by ITBs employ about 
eight million workers and include the nationalized industries, 
public services and some important sectors of private 
industry and commerce, such as banking, insurance and 
finance^ port transport and shipping. Standards of training 
vary .greatly, as does the scope for fruitful intervention by 
the^TSA. Studies have been made of the Non-ITB sector 
and various activities are being initiated to meet priority 
training needs in conjunction with organizations in the 
industries concerned. 

The Agiincy also provides a range of direct training services 
to industry; these include courses, the facility for employers 
to sponsor workers on courses at Skillcentres and a mobile 
instructor service providing in-plant training for specific 
projects. 

Attention is also being gjven to a number of multi-industry 
training needs of speciar national importance (see Paris 7 
and 8). 

The second programme for which the Agency is responsible 
is concerned with the training needs of individuals. The 
Agency is helping to meet individual need# in two ways: by 
improving training opportunities generally and by improving 
opportunities for people with special needs, e,g, women* the 
long-term unemployed, immigrants, etc. 

The focal point for activities under the second programme 
is the Training Opportunities Scheme which provides direct 
training faciritles to enable the individual to acquire a new 
or better job. TOPS provides an opportunity to people who 
for one reason or another failed to acquire a skill early in 
their working life or made the wrong choice of career; to 
those whose skills have become outdated through techno- 
logical change; and to those— like married women returning 
to work—who need help to re-enter the labour market* 
TOPS training usually takes place in one of the TSA's 
Skillcentres, or is arranged through TOPS at a college of 
further education, or in spare capacity in an employer's 
establishment. Training opportunities courses are available 
for semi-skllledi skilled, craft technician and equivalent 
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commtrcial and cjerical skills and for management and 
comparable levels. More ihan 45 000 people were trained 

under TOPS in 1974 and 60 000 will be irained during 
1975, the target for 1976 is 80 000 and thereafier the aim 

is to train 100 000 each year as soon as possible, There 

are at present 55 Skiltcenires offering a wide variety of 

mostly craft training. 

Under its third programme the Agency is helping to Improve 
training wherever it is carried out* by the developmeni and 
dissemination of training knowledge and methods. The 
Agency sponsors and undertakes research and development 
work, conducts surveys, and provides advice and an infor- 
mation service on particular types of training. 

*3,2,2 Industrial Training Boards 

There are 23 siaiuiory Industrial Training Boards and one 
Industrial Training Committee financed by TSA. It is the 
Government's policy that ITBs should be seen as part of 
the industries that they cover. They therefore have consi- 
derable autonomy in how they achieve their tasks within 
the context of plans and budgets agreed with the TSA. 
However, whilst specific ITB policies are related to the 
particular characteristics of each industry, the general 
approach of ITBs is based on encouragement of systematic 
training whereby firms assess their training needs and 
astablish and fuifill plans to meet these needs. 

One of the main instruments which is used for stimulating 
training is the levy;/ grant/ exenription mechanism. This was 
created by the 1973 Act which enabled boards to exempt 
from payment of levy those firms which are training ade- 
quately to meet their own needs when judged by ITB 
criteria. The levy collected from firms who are not exempt 
is primarily to provide grants to firms towards the cost of 
training. 

Boards also publish training recommendations on the nature 
and length of training for various occupations, including 
associated further education: provide advisory services* and 
in some cases undertake direct training themselves. Boards 
also sponsor research. 

Additional grants, financed by the TSA, are available to 
support key training activities which are: 

fl) beyond the needs of individual firms; 

f2) economically or socially desirable but boyond Board's 
own resources: 

(3) concerned with the promntlnn or Improvement of train- 
ing meihods and progranimcs of general use to the 
industry. 

Each year* ITBs conduct a strategic review of the state of 
training in their industries and discuss and agree with TSA 
a plan for their next five years operations. ITB plans out- 
line overall and detailed objectives and programmes to meet 
these objectives* indicating the type and scale of resources 
required, the results sought and the implications for provi- 
sion to be made by the education service. The programmes 
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include information on the nature of need for key training 
activities and propped schemes: work proposed with a view 
to developing and promoting Improved standards of training; 
and Board's assessments of the need for advisory services, 
direct training services and information and research. In 
1973 the Training Boards employed approximately 2 000 
ITB training advisers who provided both general and specia- 
list expertise. The approximate numbei^ of full-time 
industrial training officers and instructors employed in ITB 
scope Industries were 10 000 and 20 000 r^pectively. At 
that time there were 19 ITB training centres providing about 
2 000 places for technical training at various levels. 

3.2.3 Group Training Schemes 

Since their inception, ITBs have supported the development 
of schemes whereby groups of small companies with similar 
training needs associate together to employ their own train- 
ing officer and share training facilities which they could 
not provide individually at an economic cost. 

Under the present arrangements gro&^p training schemes are 
encouraged to become self-supporting, though grants are 
available from TSA as a key training activity. There are 
approximately 750 group training schemes which together 
cover firms employing 1.7 million workers. Many, but not 
all, schemes are aligned with one Industry only. They play 
a substantial role In training generally by employers and 
also in the development of appropriate off the job training 
facilities. 



3.24 Types of Training 

The most convenient distinction for the United Kingdom is 
between: 

short-term training, usually based on the requirements 
of a particular job and designed to equip the individual 
to carry out specific processes or procedures; 

— long term training providing a range of skills, knowledge 
and experience, generally associated with the acquisition 
of an educational qualification and usually equipping the 
Individual for a wide variety of jobs. 

In broad terms, short-term training is associated with semi- 
skilled manual workers such as machine operatives: clerical 
workei^; retail shop assistants and other occupations requir- 
ing Hmited knowledge or skill. Long-term training relate 
to skilled and professional employment such as craftsmen, 
technicians and technologists. 

Training for semi-sTcilled manual workers and clerical aud 
other junior non-manual workers is normally provided by 
employers, although courses are also available under the 
Training Opportunities Scheme, These occupations cover 
a wide range of activities for which there are few common 
basic skills and for which most jobs require limited know- 
ledge and experience. Training is usually job specific, of 
short— measurable in weeks or even days— duration and 
provided within the work environment, Few employees at 
this level are assisted by their employee to gain further 
education qualiflcattloni. 



The type of training described is provided as uppropriate 
for both young and adult employees, ITB recommenda- 
tions in this area are generally concerned with the need for 
sysiemaiic traininy bimd on the identification of training 
needs, the design of training programmes based ori job 
analysis and the provision of suitable induction training, (to 
help the employee's integration into the employment environ- 
ment): basic in-company job related training and planned 
work expyricnuc. In many cases, ITBs arc endeavouring to 
identify, and encourage employers to provide training for, 
the common skill elements of related occupations: such 
training would provide greater flexibility between Jobs and 
increase the individuars opportunities for further develop- 
ment and promotion. The TSA h at present advocating 
the development of off-the-job vocational preparation of a 
recognized national standard, inculcating knowledge relevant 
to jobs within broad occuputional bands, for occupations 
at this level. 

Most long-term training is provided by employers although 
such training normally includes, in varying degrees, com- 
bined elements of higher or further education. There are 
three basic levels of long-term training: 

(1) professionnal/ technologist training 

(2) technician training, and 

(3) craft training. 

Whilst education and training are essential complementary 
processes, it could be said that the emphasis for the first 
of these levels is on education and for the second and third 
on training. 

Profession ul/ technological occupations involve a combina- 
tion of advanced training and education to University degree 
level in an appropriate discipline. For most occupations in 
this group, the required quulifications, experience and degree 
of conipetence are specified by a professional association. 
Some professions are reguluied by law and closed to persons 
not registered; these include architects, dentists, doctori* 
solicitors and others offering a distinctive service. 

In ntmierical terms, the most significant occupations at this 
level are professional ogcupations in the public education, 
welfare and health services and engineers, technologists and 
scientists. For the former, planned practical experience 
and training are provided by, or sponsored by, the appro- 
priate GovuTnment Department following* the acquisition of 
a degree at a University, The duration of training varies 
according to the occupation from one year for teachers to 
several years for doctors. 

Engineers, technologists and scientists are trained in one of 
two ways: the individual may complete a full-time degree 
conrse and receive subseqii' it training from his employer 
or he/she may undertake to be sponsored by the employer 
as a 'sandwich* student on a programme in which education 
and training arc interspersed within a combined course. In 
addition to their specialist, advanced cducationul quulifica- 
tions, both of these groups receive extensive training, usually 
of about two years' duration from the employer, The 
nature of such training is governed by the requirements of 
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the relevant professlonu! associations and by ITB recom* 
mendations. 

In practice, the greater part of education and training for 
professional and technological occupations is undertaken by 
school-leavers. There are, however, no age barriers to 
admission and a small but increasing number of mature 
people undertake courses of higher edugnrion which may 
lead to employment at this level. The teaching profession 
in particular regards mature entry as a normal feature. A 
comparatively recent innovation in the University structure 
of particular relevance to adults is the Open Universityj it 
provides part-time courses leading to degrees on a pre- 
dominantly home study basis by a combination of television, 
radio, correspondence, tutorials and short residential courses. 

Initial training for professional/ technological occupations is 
not normally available through the Training Opportunities 
Scheme, The joint provisions within the education system 
and by employers is considered adequate without TOPS 
intervention. 

Technicians in the manufacturing industries occupy a posi- 
tion between that of a qualified scientist, engineer or tech= 
nologist and that of the skilled manual worker. The term 
covers a variety of occupations, not h'mited to manufacturing 
industries, which demand technical judgment: the training 
provided varies as appropriate and is generally covered by 
ITB recommendations. 

The most common form of technician training is through 
apprenticeships for school-leavers. These normally in%^olve 
training for three to four years. The first year of broad 
based training is provided off4he-job either in a training 
centre provided by the employer or the ITB or in a technical 
college. This is followed by planned on-the-job general 
training, which is applicable to all trainees, and objective 
training which is special to each trainee and related to his 
or her first job. Employef^ are rcqulred to release trainees 
for further education throughout the training scheme. 

Initial technician training for adults is less common but still 
an accepted and significant feature of the training system. 
In practice, most adults have previous engineering or scien- 
tific experience, often as craftsmen, and their training as 
technicians is normally more job specinc than that for young 
entrants. The training provided by employers is normally 
on-the-job and for those with suitable background know- 
ledge and experience, lasts between 10 to 18 months. 
Training for technician level occupations is available through 
the Training Opportunities Scheme but this represents a 
small proportion of both TOPS resources and the overall 
provision of technician training. 

C raftsmen, or skilled manual workers, are employed in 
almost every industry, ils for example, motor vehicle 
mechanics, bricklayers, toolmakers, electricians. As with 
technician training, the most common form of initial craft 
training is through apprenticeships for school-leavers. 
Again, the structure of training provides one year's broad 
based training off-the-job followed by training on-the-job 
and planned experience in both general and specialist skills. 
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The inain diHiinciion between most initial irLiining for tech- 
niduns anil crartsnicn h in the nature of the spuyialist 
training and the level of associuied further education. 
Unlike icchnician training, initial craft training is not nor- 
mally provided by employers for udulis. This is an area in 
which the Training Opportuniiius Scheme makes a signifi- 
cant contribution, mainly through its own Skillcentres. 
TOPS provides craft training, prinnariJy for adults, in over 
60 trades in 55 training centres. The training is accelerated 
and intensive with the emphasis on practical work, although 
the theory is not neglected. Most courses hist six months; 
a few are longer but none exceed 12 months. Syllabuses 
are drawn up in consultation with the industries concerned. 
The courses aim to provide basic skills for particular trodes 
and continued training with an employer for specified 
periods required for ^omc trades. 

The above is a broad outline of the structure and nuture of 
training and the division of responsibility between the 
ediicatian system, employers. ITBs, and TSA, There arc 
other kind^ of inllial training about which it is difficult to 
gencraiize becaiise of the variation in standurds and methods. 
The most notable omissfon is training for adminisirntive 
occiipalions requiring kr siijdge and skills of a commercial 
nature roughly cquivalem to those of the industrial tech- 
nician. There is at present no unified pattern of education 
and training although there are many examples of excellent 
training schemes, this is an area under examination. Final- 
ly there aic two exceptions to the general stfucture of train* 
ing which affecl women in particular for historical reasons, 
most secretarial training and much craft training in the 
catering industry is provided within the education system 
prior to empkiynient. 

4. ! . Vocational^ academic and other qualifications 

Traditionally school courses with an examination objective 
are academic in character and tend to prepare pupils for 
entry into higher education. 



Courses at the 'non -advanced' or below degree love! provided 
in the various fields of vocational further education lead to 
a range of qualifications related to the technical seglor on 
the one hand and the business sector on the other. The 
technical qualifications can be roughly graded as: 

(i) higher technician level, including higher national diplo- 
mas which arc normally taken at the end of a fulNtime 
course and higher national i:ertificatc which comes at 
the end of a pari-timc course; 

(ii) technician level, inclu Mng ordinary national diploma 
(fulUtime courses) ar. ordinary national certificate 
(part time courses) : 

(iii) technician certificates of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute (normally part-time courses): 

(iv) craft certificates of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute (normally part-time courses): 

(v) operatives certificates of the City and Guilds of London 
Institiite (normally part-lime courses). 

Advanced level courses include: 

(a) Courses leading to CNAA degrees and to extcrnaJ 
degrees of London University mostly on a full-time or 
sandwich basis. In addition to first degree courses there 
arc also post graduate courses leading to Masters' 
degrees, and both Masters* and Doctors* degrees ara 
offered for research work, 

(b) Courses leading to degrees in Art and Design, under 
the auspices ot the National Council for Diplomas in 
Art and Design. 

(c) Courses lending to the examination of various profes- 
sional bodies, where syllabuses, examination standards 
and entrance qualifications may be controlled by the 
bodies concerned. 



Further education courses have developed with a stronger 4,2, Control and coordination of courses 
vocational bias and many of the courses in central institu- ^nd examinations 

lions and in further education colleges lead to the award 

of degrees of the Council for National Academic Awards or in the further education sector there is no single controlling 

neighbouring universities, and others to college associate- or coordinating influence. Arrangements for OND and 

ships, colJege and national diplomas and professional quali^ ONC courses and examinations (as for HNC and HND) are 

ficaiions. The Council for National Academic Awards was currently controlled by Joint Committees of the Department 

established to award degrees and other distinctions to of Edtication and Science, the appropriate professional insti^ 

students who saiisfacioriiy complete courses, devised by indi^ tutions and the teachers, Examining bodies for other craft 

vidual colleges and approved by the Council, in further and technician courses are mentioned in paragraph 4^1 

education establishments which do not have the power to above. As a consequence of the Haslegrave Report on 

award their own deyrees. The Councirs awards are equi^ Technician Courses and Examinations new bodies have 

valent In standard to those conferred by universities and recently been created==the Technician Education Council 

are regarded as such by employers and professional insti^ (TEC) and the Business Education Council (BEC)— with 

tutions. There is in fact an asymmetric overlap of schools the object of moving towards some rationalization and 

and colleges of further education, there has been a con- unification of courses and their administration, Both of 

siderahle expansion in GCE courses in college of ft'rther these councils will have the function of approving propos* 

cduuaiion, but the schools do not compete with the colleges als for new courses aimed at aroimd technician level and 

in preparing examinees for City and Guilds of London awarding qualifications in a large number of disciplines. 

Institute (COLD examinations, OND and so on. Indeed, These are paralleled in Scotland by the Scottish Technical 

the regulations for some 'further education' examinations Education Council (SCOTEC) and the Scottish Business 

prgclude entries from schools, 4 Education Council (SrOTBEC). 
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At the technictun IcvqI SCOTEC intends in time to replauc 
qualifications at paragruph 40, I, J I, and III above with 
its own uwurdiS which will be a higher diploma, higher ccr= 
iificaty. diploma and certincaig, There will be no prc^crib^ 
ed putiern ot course i^tructure but a diploma course will 
normally be broader and in greaigr depth in Hiibjeci than the 
corrtispanding certificate course. SCOTEC operate 
rhroiigh six sector gommiitees dealing with engineering, 
construction, science, lite scicncy, agricullury and foo^ 
•iuienge and generuK 

The hiisintiss quaiirications in Sijotland aro mainly awarded 
by SCOTBEC in the areas of business studies, accounting, 
management Mudies, office Ntudie?^, segretarial srudiuH, 
computer studies, administrative studies and distribution 
studies. Qualifications range from junior secretarial certi- 
fiGatcs for which no agadcmic eritrance qualifications are 
required ihrough Scottish National Certificate, Scottish 
National Diploma, Scottish Higher Certificate to Scottish 
Higher National Diploma for entrants normally required to 
have thy equivalent of three Sgoiiish Certificate of Educa- 
tion Higher grade passes and two ordinary grude passes. 

The development of curricula in further education has no 
centra! focus corresponding to the School:^ Council for Cur- 
riculum and Examinations. The contciU of FE courses is 
largely determined by FE examining bodies such as CGLf, 
Regional Examining Bodies and the Royal Society of Arts 
(RSA), Jhe newly established TEC, BEC. SCOTEC and 
SCOTBEC, and by the staff of individual collegQS in respect 
of courses not leading to national or rcgionul qualificatiofis. 
For those vocational and pre-vocational courses not leading 
to recognized qualificaiions, determination of need and 
content falls largely to the initiative and cupacities of indi-- 
vidual colleges. 



Mom FE teachers have some experience in industry or 
commcrge bufore entering teaching. It is not obligatory for 
teachers in FE to undergo a period of professional teacher 
training. Those I6^iy year olds who are in school are 
auight by teachers with a specialist teaching qualification 
because all teachers in maintained schools are required to 
be so qualified. In FE there is no such requirement, 
although about one third of fulUti me FE statf are, in fact, 
trained teachers. 

Four Colleges of Education (lechnieal) exist to provide the 
teacher tniining for further education and between them 
offer three types of ir-itial training course: 

fa) 1 year pre-servicc courses, 

(b) 4 term in-service sandwich courses, 

(c) part-time extra mural courses. 

In 1972 34% of teachers in FE had received professional 
teacher training and of these 46% had been trained in 
colleges of education^ (technical). With the addition of 
untrained graduates, it is likely that more than half of the 
fulNiimc FE teacherii possess qualifications which, in a 
school context, would make them eligible for recognition 
as qualiffed teachers, 

Shorter forms of training not ieaafng to addition to salary 
or to ciigibllity for the status of qunUfied teacher in schools, 
are avaiiable through courses of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, offered in FE colleges. In the field of in- 
service training the Department of Education and Science's 
programme of short courses includes a substantial number 
of cohirses for teachers In FE, Short Induction and refresher 
courses ure provided by local education authorities (LEAs) 
and others 



5, I raining of trainers and teachers 



5,L Teachurs In further education 



Full-time teachers in maintained estubllshmcnts of further 
education are employed in the service of the local authority 
concerned. They are drawn from a variety of back- 
grounds—academic, industrial, commercial and professional. 
There is a wide diversity in the levels and subjects taught 
and some teachers may teach a niimber of related subjects In 
their own fields. Part-time teachers are a very significant 
olement in the total leaching force. Statistics about them 
are not collected regularly* but a sample survey in 1965 
suggested that there were then about 65 000 in further educa- 
tion colleges in England and Wales, excluding evening insti- 
tutes. The corresponding number of full-time staff was then 
about 35 000. Part-time staff provide expertise in fields 
where it is not desirable or practical for a college to carry a 
fuil-iime member of staff; their employment also errables 
colleges to meet fluctuating demand for courees falling 
outside normal staffing resource!. 



Local education iiuihorities have general powers to provide 
support for the teachers they employ when attending courses 
of traimng, cmd in certain circumstances, tuition costs, 
necessary travelling expenses and 75% of the teachers' 
salary may be shared between all the local edncation 
authorities involved. 

A Further Educadon Staff College was established in 1962, 
with the aid of ^und^ contributed by industry, and sub- 
sequently financed from Local Education Authority (LEA) 
sources and annual grants from the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science, Its purpose is to provide sttidy confe- 
rences at which staff from establishments in FE can 
exchange information, ideas and e,.pariences and meet 
people from universities, industry and commerce and central 
and local government. 



5.2. Training of trainers 

It is part of the strategy of the TSA to develop a long term 
plan for strengthening the competence of training staff, 
The increased awareness of the value of a systematic 
approach to training has led to examination of the know- 
ledge, skill and attitudes required by training staff at all 
^levels, and to the career pattern within the training function. 
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A committee to advise thj TSA on the trainina of training 
?itaff h being set up. It is anligipated ihat one of the major 
tahks with which it will first he involved will be the bimc 
courses for Training Officers, thy content- of which needs 
up-dating in the light of yhanges which have taken phicc, 
both in training luchnology and in thu role of the training 
spccialbt in the human resource management luam. 

An intgr-hourd conimiiigg working undgr TSA chairman^ 
ship, has produygd a dctaiiud job spgcificalion for Group 
Triuniny Officers, as this svas fult to be an urgent need in 
the light of the development of group training schemes 
ihroughout the country. 

There i\rc no accuraie statistics available on the number of 
people gpiployed in the training function in industry and 
commerte"ln the United Kingdom. It is estimated that 
there arc currently some 13 000 training officers in employ- 
ment. At the present time it Is not even possible to produce 
an estimute of the number of instructors employed. One 
of the difficulties of providing statistics in the area of 
fraining is that many Manag^^rs and Supervisors have a part- 
time role as trainers, indeed training of subordinates may 
well be wfitten into their job description. Additionally a 
numbyr of training officers have a training responsibility 
only as part of their role. 

As has be^n noted above, the TSA is paying attention to 
the career pattern within the training function. In the 
past, people have taken posts within the training function 
from a variety of backgrounds. Whilst a small percentage 
of these have been drasvn from the educational sector, the 
greatest prop^Ttlon have come from within industry, and 
have either come from the craftsman/technician level or 
from the management level, where the post in the irainlng 
funirtion is seen as part of career development- Another 
major source of recruitment to the training function has 
been ex-serving members of Her Majesty \ Forces, who, 
during their serving career, have had a major training role. 
Very few graduate trainees move directly into the training 
function, as in generiiJ terms, experience is seen as being one 
nf the criteria for a post in training. 

The diverse entry methods by which people join the training 
function means that they come to it with a wide variety of 
educational backgrounds. These will range from the 
ex-craftsman/ technician whose educational backgroimd has 
been mainly within his trade area, to the graduutc entrant 
who has a qualification in something such as the behavioural 
sciences or business studies. In addition to either trade or 
educational qualifications, those people employed in the 
training function in organizations which are in scope to 
ITB*s Will normany b* expect 'd to have attended a formal 
course or to have training ^pcriencc which will qualify 
them to work within the training function. In the case 
of the Instructor grades, this will be either hn ITB approved 
instriictor training course, or a Training Within Industry 
(TWI) course run by the TSA, In the case of the Training 
Officer ITB^s normally require iha? the person employed 
attends an approved introductory course for training officers. 
These courses are run either in polytechnics or other higher 
educational centres within the orbit of the educational 
system, or by ITBs or other non-educutlonal bodies, ^ ^ 



6. Adult ediicatiofi includmg permanent 
education and paid leave 

€1, Adult oducation 

In many countries the ground covered by *adult education' 
includes vocational and non-vogational education for adults 
as well as training. In England and Wales the term Is 
customarily applied to education of a predominantly non- 
vocational character, opportunities for vocational education 
being classed under Further and Higher education. In 1972 
1,6 million adulLs were on non-voca.M'onal courses provided 
by local education authorities in evening institutes and a 
further 271 100 were enrolled on courses provided by the 
adult education responsible bodies, such as the districts of 
the Workers Educational Association and trie extra-mural 
departments of universities, Many of the 767 000 *evening 
only' students at major further education establishments 
were also on non-vocational courses. Opportunities for 
adult education arc additionally provided residentially in six 
long-term residential colleges and over thlny short-term 
residential colleges, and by varioiis national associations. 

The distinction has, however, a certain artificiality and often 
breaks down in practice. The same course may be describ-' 
ed as vocational or recreational depending on the motives or 
circumstances of the student. Much of the adult education 
is not without vocational significance in a wider sense. 
The most obvious example is the large area of domestic 
crafts. Other examples include child psychology for young 
parents and courses for playgroup leaders and helpers. 
Many students on GCE courses may be seeking qualifica- 
tions for a better job. Many other courses particularly 
those of the kind provided by -responsible bodies* may be 
undertaken by students with the object of improving their 
performance in, or understanding of, their job. These 
include courses In economics, politics and Industrial rela- 
tions designed primarily for trade uniofi members or 
officers. 



6.2. Poid oducntional leave 

Although there are no coherent arrangements in the United 
Kingdom for paid cducationiil leave as a legal" right there 
is atl hoc provision s\hich sometimes approaches best conti- 
nental practice; for example, paid leave is frequently granted 
by employers to permit employees to take pan in trade 
union education. The Employment Protection Act includes 
provision designed to oblige employers to give reasonable 
paid time-off to trade union officials to take part in 
industrial relations studies relevant to their duties at their 
place of work. 

Limited though the provision is, and closely linked with the 
working situation, it may be regarded as a contribution to 
paid educational leave so far as it applies to trade union 
education. In September I975t the government published 
a White Pa^cr (Cmnd 6136) signifying their intentiorxto 
ratify the Convention and accept the Recommendation on 
paid educational leave adopted by the 59th Session of the 
International Labour Conference, 
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6.3. Adult and cotittnuing education 
in Northern Irolatid 



8. Training programmes for new jobs 



In Northern Ireland a Council for Continuing Education 
was established in October 1974. The Councils terms of 
reference are^ *to advise the Department of Education 
generally on matters relating to continuing education and 
particularly on development and coordination of continuing 
uduyation in Northern lreland\ 

The Council has received reports from Working Parties set 
up to consider the Educational Guidance Service for Adults, 
AdLilt Literacy and the Continuing Education needs of 
Relca-^ed Prisoners and Detainees. 



7* Training for certaifi categories of persons 

Special attention has been paid to the training needs of 
various special groups, A project group was sot up by the 
TSA towards the end of 1974 to study the training needs of 
women and to report on them to the MSC This report 
has been considered and was published in December 1975* 
Women have also benefited considerably from the expansion 
of training under TOPS representing 42% of the trainees in 
the first half of 1975 ympared with 37% for the same 
period In 1974. The bulk of their training, by their own 
choice, has been in office skills but small numbers have 
come forward for training in such areas as heavy goods 
vehicle driving and motor vehicle repair. In April of 1975 
the rates of allowances payable to women were increased to 
bring them into line with those payable to men. 



In its first five-year plan the Training Services Agency 
included a sub programme designed to meet important natio- 
nal training needs that might not be met by the sum of 
actions within individual industries. One of the areas iden' 
tlfied under this heading was offshore oil development, and 
in this area the agency has made a major contribution to the 
analysis of training needs. It has reported on needs for 
offshore development generally, deep diving* and oil plat- 
form construction. The Agency has gone some way 
towards meeting these identified needs, with other interested 
bodies it has prepared and published a training standard 
for basic air diving and underwater work, and secured 
the setting up of a Centre for Drilling Technology and an 
Underwater Training Centre, 

The TSA is also introducing a national system for trainee 
divers based on national standards of training which are 
drawn up in consuUation with the industry and interested 
organizations. The certification system will be based on 
the training standard for basic air diving and underwater 
working and will also encompass a training standard for 
mixed gas diving which will be published shortly. Under 
this scheme the TSA will approve and monitor courses run 
by diving schools -and training centres that undertake to 
provide training to the appropriate national standard. The 
TSA will countersign certificates to be issued to trainees 
who satisfactorily complete such a course. 

Stirling University has been commissioned to carry out a 
research project to help improve the non-medical criteria 
used in the initial selection of trainee divers. 



Special efforts continue to be made for immigra :s. TOPS 
training is open to them on the same terms as it to those 
people born in the United Kingdom. Applicalions for 
financial support from local self-help groups for imniigrants 
arc considered on their nicrits and preparatory courses are 
available for tho^e whose level of literacy and/ or rumeracy 
is a bar to their obtaining employment or undertaking train- 
ing. Work in this area has been undertaken by the Natio- 
nal Centre for Industrial Language Training (NCILT) at the 
Pathway Industrial Units, Pathway Centre in Middlesex, 
The NCILT Is financed by the TSA and administered 
through the London Borough of Ealing as part of the further 
education service. The Centre aims to assist nationally 
with the development of English language training courses 
In the workplace, courses which are most often needed by 
workers from overseas who have settled In Great Britain, 

A working group reported In January 1975 on existing 
facilities and future plans for the training of disabled people 
at residential training colleges and made recommendations 
some of which will soon be implemented ineluding the 
introduction primarily for disabled school leavers, of voca- 
tional coui^as of one or two years duration in business 
studies and engineering draughtsmanship. Further courses 
are under consideration and the working group is remaining 
in being as an advisory comfnittee on the training of disabled 
people, Q fx 



Other developing areas that have received attention include 
data processing. The training needs of systems analysts, 
computer operators and computer programmers have been 
studied by expert committees drawn from ITBs and training 
recommendations have been published. 



9. Finance 



9.1. Further education finance 

Over 99% of all public expenditure on FE is met through 
local education authorities (education and library boards In 
Northern Ireland), whose income is derived from rates 
(locally raised taxes) and from rate support grant from 
central government. In addition, there is an arrangement 
under which local education authorities poo! the expenditure 
incurred on advanced further education. This is because 
polytechnics and other college of further education provid- 
ing advanced courses are maintained only by a limited 
number of local education authorities but are intended to 
serve national rather than purely local needs. 



ERIC 



Thy aggregatu limiiunis of Exchuqucr grant in 1973-74 unU 
|y74=75 were intended to rypresent SOr^ and 60,5% respiic- 
tively of all local authority expeiidiiura (as forecust for the 
purpostt of the Rate Support Grand Order 1974), Of this 
expenditure, education as a wliojy accounts for approxi- 
matdy 5(K'i . Dircut expenditure from the vot« is less than 
Ifc of iota! public expenditure on FE and consists of grants 
to national colleges, to adult education bodies and to certain 
independent coilugos. Loeul education authorities (educa- 
tion and library boards in Northern Ireland) current expen- 
diture on FE in 1972-73 was over £400 million exJusive 
of loan chLirges and eapjtal expenditure. 

The forecast of rucurrent expenditure by loyal education 
authoritiys (except for awards) h related directly, for the 
purposes of both Public Expenditure Surveys (PESC) and 
Rate .Support Grant, to the Department of Education and 
ScienceVs forecasts of the number of students. Students are 
supported by mandatory and discretionary awards. As 
from 1 April 1974 mandatory awards attracted 90% specific 
grant leaving the balance of 10% to be borne from the 
rates. Discretionary awards are financed entirely from 
rate-borne expenditure. 

The Department of Education and Science administers a 
5 year roUing building progranime and local education 
authorities are invited periodlcaJly to submit details of pro- 
jects they wish to be included. The need for a project is 
based on the expected future enrolment figures, and the 
majority of proposals submitted are for extensions and adap- 
tations to existing buildings. Each proposal is considered 
by the Department in terms of regional and national priori- 
ties and in relation to the total capital resources available. 
In 1973 LEAs in England and Wales alone, were maintain- 
ing or grant aiding 596 major establishments; 6 812 evening 
institutes, and 33 residential colleges and centres for adult 
education. 



9,2, Cost^ and financing of vocationaj training 

As already described the greater part of vocational training 
in the United Kingdom is undertaken by eniployers for their 
own workers. Such training is almost entirely funded by 
employers and estimates of the costs are not available. 

The T,SA aVid the 23 Industrial Training Boards arc the 
principal organizations concerned in the financing by public 
funds of vocational training is Great Britain. The TSA 
obtains its funds through the Grant in Aid to the Manpower 
Services Commission which is approved by Parliament. ' 

The ITBs are partially funded b^, the TSA: the TSA pays 
ITB Qperating costs and makes- grants for certain approved 
training activities which the TSA regard as priority areas, 
ITBs also derive income from a levy on employers in the 
industry but this is not a part of public funds since its 
source is the private sector. Most of this income is fedistri' 
buied within the industry by means of grants to assist impro* 
vemenLs in the quality and effectiveness of training. The 
levy income of ITBs for the financial year 1974-75 was 
approximately £ 155 million. 
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The Agricultural Training Board is an exception to th< 
general arrangements for training finance. The Board i* 
totally financed from public funds by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Food, Total ex| enditure of the Agri- 
cullurul Training Board for 1974-75 w is £2 293 000, 

Most of the TSA\s expenditure is concerned with two pro» 
grammes of aetivity. Firstly meeting the training needs of 
industry^ under this programme the TSA meets the operating 
costs' of ITBs, £22 506 000 during the 1975^76 financial 
year, makes grants to ITBs for approved training activities, 
£12 022 000, and to non-ITB organizations, £1 179 000 
during the same financial period. 

Secondly meeting the training needs of individuals by provid- 
ing direct training services through the Training Opportu- 
nities Scheme mainly through its own skillcentres or, on a 
fee paying basis, at colleges of further education. Trainees 
are paid an allowance which, to encourage recruitment is 
set at a level 75% above the basic rate of unemployment 
benefit. Total expenditure on this programme for 1975-76 
is cNpected to be approNimately £ 76.4 million. 

In Northern Ireland the TSA*s function is carried out by the 
Department of Manpower Services and the annual cost of 
training for which this Department is responsible is in excess 
of £8 million. 



10. Training technology 

A significant Impact has been achieved by Programmed 
Instruction. For example it proved of value when the UK 
coinage was decimalized; training packages were devised for 
use in shops and offices using tight definitions of objectivas 
and target populations. Programme instruction methods 
are becoming more sophisticated and this includes the 
development of Information Mapping in which tha pro* 
gramme presents larger pieces of knowledge to the student, 
and may refer him to tasks and readings outside the text of 
the programme. This approach has proved effective for 
use with students with a wider background of academic 
learning and experience. 

The Council for Educational Technology coordinates 
resemh- and development in the UK and has sponsored a 
project on Computer Assisted Learning. 

As a medium for providing learning stimuli and data to the 
irainee, the computer has the capability of responding faster 
and in greater depth to student responses than more conven- 
tional media. In addition it can adjust the amount of 
practice in skill areas depending on the precise needs for 
reinforcement and remedial work. It has the disadvantage 
of needing vast target populations for economic viability 
with appropriate terminal units linked to a central store and 
requires costly skilled manpower in preparatory work. 
There have been significant developments in the use of 
computers for process modelling in the petroleum and other 
industries. 



The increasing avaUubilUy of inexpensive video tape 
sysiems is beginning to open new areas of technology. 
Until recently fhe two common modes of video usage were 
as a presenting medium for pre-recorded lectures and 
demonstrations, or for direct replay of training sessions in 
inter-personal skills and role play exercises. 

Broadcast Instruction has moved into new dimensions with 
the developments achieved by the Open University. A 
major change has been in achieving an active response by 
the student at a great distance on media previously used 
merely for lecture and demonstration, 

However, some of the most effective aids are simple, cheap 
and easy to use, particularly at the place of work. Various 
Industry Training Boards use a range of low cost devices 
to train people in their industries. Using a systematic 
approach to Instruction the Hotel and Catering ITB, and 
the Food, Drink and Tobacco ITB have both produced sim' 
pie cue cards to aid isolated supervisors to instruct their 
staffs. Similarly cards have been produced primarily for 
apprentices, on plumbing specifications, which are proving 
of value to craftsmen as the industry changes from Imperial 
to Metric measurements. There are many examples of 
simple aids to training being used throughout British 
Industry. 



IL Launching reforms 



The setting up of the Training Services Agency as an execu- 
tive arm of the Manpower Services Commission was in itself 
a major reform in the training services of the United 
Kingdom. The Commission decided to nominate seven 
areas for priority attention. These were: young people, 
women, offshore oi/. overeeas trade, and safety and health 
at work. 

The Agency has reviewed the provision of vocational prepa- 
ration for young people entering work at age 16 to IS. It 
has published a discussion document in which proposals 



were put forward designed to stabilize the intake of trainees 
in long term transferable skills, and to provide better train* 
ing opportunities for young people entering occupations 
below craft leveL 



12. Special measures 

There is some evidence that young people are affected 
disproportionately in times of recession. For example in 
the UK in 1964 the proportion of under twenties unem- 
ployed was roughly the same as that for all the working 
population (1.6%) but from 1968 onwards their position 
grew woKe until, in 1972, 7.6% of this age group was 
unemployed compared with a figure of 3.6% for people of 
all ages. More detailed work through duration analysis of 
the length of time the unennployed remain without work, 
indicated that these figures may exaggerate the deterioration 
of the relative position of young people. But they are 
nevertheless disquieting. 

To meet the present situation, and because difficulty in 
finding work increases the danger of the development of a 
'hard core' of long-term unemployed young people who will 
find it difficult to re-integrate themselves into working life 
when the economy recovers the Manpower Services Com- 
mission through the Training Services Agency has taken a 
number of special measures. 

These include: (i) grants to Industrial Training Boards for 
off-the-job training for apprentices at the Boards* own train- 
ing centres, in group training centrer^ at colleges of further 
education and in employers establishments; (ii) grants to 
individual employers for both on= and off-the-job training 
of young people in excess of their own requirements and (iii) 
support for the continued training of apprentices who have 
become redundant. In addition the Training Opportunities 
Scheme which normally caters for adults has been extended 
to young people under 19. There has also been a new job 
creation pro^amme^ the main aim for unemployed young 
people. The jobs involve* for example site clearance and 
work in nature reserves. 
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